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SUICIDE OF C. VANDERBILT, 
Particulars of His Life. 
The New York Sun gives the following par- 
ticulars of the career of Cornelius J. Yancer- 
bilt, brother of- Wm. J. Vanderbilt, who scot 
himself Sunday: g 
Cornelius J. Vunderbilt’s pecullar figure was 
well-known to most New Yorkers. He was talt, 
very Blender and bent from weakness. and 
habitual stooping. His face was very thin, and 
his features were sharp and irregular. Io wore 
a beard and mustache, whieh -were silghbtly gray, 
and of late he dressed very carefully and in 
costly clothing. 
Coroner Brady bad not returned to his home 
{at an early hour this morning. E. O. Perrin 
sald that the coroner desired all the witnesses 
to keep Greit and not talk about the case; that 


? 


the ccroner knew nothing of the details, and į. 


did not wish to know until the inquest; that 
the corener could not gay at present whether 
the death wasa sulcide or an accident. | 
A reporter called at the residence of Dr. Rov- 
ert F. Weir, who expressed unwillingness to talk 
abont Mr. Vanderbilt and his relations with him 
as family physiclan. Ho said he visited Mr. 
Vanderbilt on Saturday, but noticed nothing in 
his conduct to indicate temporary aberration. 
He had been treating Mr. Vanderbilt for epilepsy 
for several years. e was summoned to the 
Glenkam hotel at 6 o'clock last evening, and 
found Mr. Vanderbilt dead. He believed him to 
be out of his mind when he shot himself The 
Doctor refused to say anything further about 
the affair. : 
Cornellus Jeremlah Vanderbilt, as his father 
called him, or Cornelius Vanderbilt,’ jr., as he 
insisted he should rightly be called, resenting 
the be stowal of that title upon his nephew, the 
eldest son of William H. Vanderbilt, was the 
third son of Commodoro Yanderbilt, and tho 
second who surylyed him. “Mother always 
told me,” be once said, “that Iwas Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, jr.” Born in 1830, he Nved' with his 
father till he was 18. He was -afflicted ahnost 
from chidhocd with epilepsy. He did not get 
on well with his father, who in 1548 told him 
that he was not wanted any longer about tho 
house, and would do well to finda boarding 
house. The Commodore allowed his son $100 a 
inonttr for his supportat this time. ‘An idle 
man, young Cornerius made some pretty doubt- 
ful acquaintances, and became a gambler with 
cards. : | 
In 1819 his father sent him off to California 


before the must in a three-masted schooner. He 


did not stay Jong with the Argonnuts, and, 
returning, was ill for a while at his father’s 
house, and then went to Washington. Here he 
drew a draft on the Commodore, which was dis- 
h ynored, aud presently he was arrested and 
Sent to an Insane asylum. He was taken out 
the next day on habeas’ corpus and released. 
Tavice afterward he sojourned for brief periods 
in Jnsane asylums, the last time at Northampton 
in 1865. 

He was at one time a clerk in Clark & 
Rapallo’s law office, and again in the house of 
Wm. B. Miller & Co., a-Gold street leather trm. 
His allowance from his father remained at 3100 
a month until his marria ge, at 26 years of are, 
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in 1856. Then his father bought for him a ten- j- 


acre fruit farm in West Hartford and increased 
his allowance to 3150 a month, and afterward, 


at the solicitation of his daughter-in-law, toi ` 


£200. The income from the farm was aniall, 

and young Vanderbilt was not an enthusiastic 

farmer. He lived at the rate of $5,000 or $6,000 

a year. His wife cavepim her jewelry to pawn, 

but this went a very little way, and he ran deep- 

ly Into debt. Horace Greeley lent him a good 
deal of money, and very vigorously resented an 
intimation from the Commodore that he need 
not look to the Commodore for repayment. 

Cornelius at ono time left his fruit trees to look 
after themselyes, came to New York, and was 
superintendent of.a bonded warehouse under 
Colector Balley at $175 a month. His-gambling 
habits continued, though he used to gay that he 

had never lost 610,000 altogether by gambling. 

He went through bankruptcy. Horace Greeley 
sent him ali his notes as a present, and he made 
new notes and sent them back. The amount of 
his liabilities was ¥52,000. He justifed his ex- 

pendture on the ground that he had a position 

to maintain; and that it was absurd that his 
father’s son and namesake should be limited to 
two or three bundred a month. His house at 

West Hartford was always full of visitors. His 

wife died in March, 1872, and he came to this 
city, and has rince‘lived here. 

He was not received at his father’s house -dur- 
ing the Commodore's last iHness in 1870-7, and 
the will left him only the income of €200,000 In 
United States bonds. This was not Satisfactory 
to him, orto his sister, Afra. La Bad. The two 
jäne in contestiny the will befure Surrogate 
Calyin, and Cornelits J. sued his brother in the 
supreme court for £1,060,000. The will contest 
was one of the most bitter and protracted that 
eyer took place in thesurrogatecourt. Mr. Scott 

Lord and Judge Jeremiah S. Black were retain- 
ed for the contestants, and Henry P. Clinton and 
ex-Judyve Comstock were the counsel for Wiliam 

H. Vanderbilt ty sastain the wih. The contest- 
ants claimed that the Commodore was physically 
and mentally incapable of making a will. They 
called a cloud of witnesses to prove the Comsmo- 
dore’s belief in spiritualisin, his comnmunuication 
With the spirit world-throucgh J. V. Mausteld 
and other mediums, the number of spiritualists 
who were in the habit ot calling upon him at 
his office, and his payment of money to thom. 
The contestants produced also a volume of testi- 
mony to show undue influence onthe part of 
Willian H. Vanderbilt against his brother and 
his efforta to procure his disinheritance. 

. Through all the trial the brothers and thelr 
gisters rat in court, ‘and listening to the evidence 
that only Intense bitterness of feeling could 
have made public. The proponents Introduced 
a mass of testimony to show that the Commo- 
dore had been greatly displeased with his son 
Cornelius for bis dissolute and extravagant 
habits; that he had-.paid his debts so often «nd 
so often threntened to disown and disinherit 
him that there was nothing remarkable in the 
provisions of the will; that Cornelius J. had 
shown himself so incompetent to manage his 
tinancial atfairs that it was a mark of great good. 
sense for the Commodore to put his allowance in 
the hands of his more prudent brother. 

Finally the surrogate refused to hear any more 
witnesses for the contestants, and then Judge 
Black announced that the contestants closed 
thelroase. The decision of the snrrogate sus- 
tained the will. Afterthe admisston to probate 
of the Commodore's will, there remained Corne- 
lius J. Vanderbilt’s suit. in the supreme court 
against his brother Willam H. for %1,000,000, 


which he claimed had been promised to him by 


his brother. 

In April, 1879, it was announced that the suit 
had been withdrawn, aud that Willlam H. Van- 
defbilt had palad to hts brother what common re- 
port sald was s millon of dollars. ` At the same 
time Mr. C. J. Vanderbilt Invited Mr. Greeley’s 
daughters, Mrs. Ida Greeley Smidth. and Miss 
Gabrielle Greeley, to meet him at the Coleman 
house, atid paid to them the principal and Inter- 
est of his debt to the estate or thelr’ father, 
which was £61,000, exclusive of the $10,000 pald 
to them by Commodore Vanderbilt a few months 
after Mr. Grecley’s death. 

At the same time Mr. Vanderbilt pald offother 
debts, amounting to 215,000, and he had been 
engaged up to the time of his death in settling 
or litigating claims against him. He had yisited 
Europe, and it is said was conteinplating another 
visit. ` 

Recently he purchased the ten-scre fronit farm 
at West Hartford, on which he had lived fifteen 
years with his wife, and he was building a fine 
house there, upon which his expenditure was in 
every way lavish. Since he cameinto his for- 
tune, indeed, ho has been ‘apparently enjoying 
and making the most of Its Hfe; and has given | 
rein to his tastes for handsomely entertaining 
his friends. Bfention was made recently In the 
Sun of an exquisite dinner given by him at 


taste and art have contributed to the eleyanciea 
ofthe modern dinner table*’wes spared to con- 
tribute to the pleasure of host and guests. 

Mr. Vanderbilt had maintained a residence in 
the Grand hotel, Broadway and 3)st strect, for 
the past year and a half, Hving there occasion- 
ally for as long as two months ata time. His 
rooma wero a parlo? and bed-roo In an aut-of- 
the-way part of the house. He received only. 
intimate friends there. When any one called 
atthe desk for him the nume was sent to his 
room by a special usher, whe rapped on the door 
Just loud enough te be heard aod oo louder. 
The rap was not repented. If it waa not an- 
ewered tho porter returned to the desk caying 
that Mr. Vanderbilt wad not in. When the rap 


was answered the porter was often kept |. 


waiting hal? au ‘hour’ before Mr. Vanderd 

would look at the carg. and second nud third 
cards sent up, menoavile, by the Impatient 
caller get no further thin tho head of the staire. 
The clerk said last nieht that he could pot re- 


member that anydedy had ‘keen admitted to the |. 


room. Sometin.es Mr Verderbilt- came down 
stairs. Tie was last’a® the hotel about two 
months aco, before & trip that ho made to the 
scuth. Tho clerk sated last night: ‘ 
“Wo recafynd notico sone months ago to get 
his reoins ready, aa he was coming to oecn 
them, Theu Me. hia pagent, seat wo 
that he was not conius, < Three weeks age Mr. 
Ferry came tome here “nnd said: ‘IE want to sep 
you privately’ I eio firem behind the desk, 
and Went tun. tepas room. Mr, Terry saw 
thatthe duc. .v.e-ceanrcly closed, ond then 
PRIA yery Owies, Tipinio, me falthfally thas 
you won't’ say erytoing?’? He walted some 
tromonta, watkhed np aad dawn the apartments, : 
looked nt tre ae yiument, and. sald: “Corngel is | 
at thd Chahan. f don'$ want yot to mutter a 
rlinole of if to anybedy.: I undetetood from. 
zhat le did not went uio to give the address 
| thas time. if anybody had asked for 
Vandcrbils we geve kim hie. address N we 
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